*    THE  CORONATION    *

not leave till twenty to five. She still looked quite fresh
after the ceremony, but most of the spectators were
exhausted. Miss Martineau had never been so tired in
her life, and saw several ladies sitting down on the
ground in six inches deep of dust. Lord Glenelg, the
Colonial Secretary, not naturally an early riser, fell fast
asleep and did not wake till the actual moment of crown-
ing, after which he dozed off again and let his coronet
fall on the floor. It was said that when he felt his coronet
slipping he woke with a start and cried out 'Dear me,
I've lost my nightcap', but this may or may not be true.

IN THE STREETS

An old lady who, as a girl of eighteen, watched Queen
Victoria's coronation procession, handed on this account
of her experiences to her niece. She was invited on the
eve of the great day to spend the night with friends and
watch the procession pass the Marble Arch (then in front
of Buckingham Palace). At nine that night she and her
friends set off from her house to theirs, walking some
way before they could pick up one of the few omnibuses
then plying in London (trains, of course, did not exist).
Next morning they got up at four to dress for the occa-
sion. Frances, the narrator of the story, wore a white
satin dress with the huge 'leg o' mutton' sleeves of the
day. They set out immediately after breakfast, and
found a crowd already moving towards St. James's
Palace. The crowds were too dense for an omnibus to get
through so they had to walk all the way, through streets
full of strings of carriages and marching soldiers.

There were comparatively few people at the Palace,
and on showing their tickets they were allowed to go
through the courtyards, past the Chapel Royal and down
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